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and of xi. 863-64: 

One sound he heard of singing bow and wind 
Together, and the steel was in his flesh, 

must be as nearly adequate as the English language will permit. 

Sometimes a Latin word or phrase is crowded out, such as ex diverso cadi, 
iii. 232; picto limbo, iv. 137. And the versions of iv. 588, and vi. 387, are rather 
brief. But very little is omitted that is really vital to Virgil's meaning. At 
iii. 574, "frayed stars" is much harder than the Latin. "Cloth of gold" is a 
rather doubtful inference from pellis auro conserta, xi. 771. 

At iv. 32, "wilt thou wither all thy Spring lonely," the translator seems to 
have adapted Shakespeare's phrase about the rose "withering on the virgin 
thorn," Mids. i. 1. 77. At iv. 530, "she draws not into eye or heart the quiet night," 
he owes something to Tennyson's picture of the sleepless Enid. At viii. 20, 
"and here and there dividing the swift mind," he wisely restores to Virgil Tenny- 
son's description of Sir Bedivere. And perhaps he might have been encouraged 
by another passage of Tennyson to accept the old interpretation of Aen. viii. 96: 
ostendit adeo persipicuam juisse naturam fiuminis, ut in eo apparerent imagines 
nemorum, quas Troianae naves secabant. The resemblance between the first 
three stanzas of "In Memoriam" ix, and Aeneid viii. 86-96, is too close to be 
accidental, and part of the English poet's picture is "ruffle thy mirror'd mast." 
The expression, at x. 146, "these in stern hosting clashed," has its warrant in 
Milton, P. L. vi. 93, "and in fierce hosting meet." 

The beauty of the page, with its old-style English type on a deckle-edged 
antique paper, is too often marred by misprints. In the English version we 
have at viii. 50, "for" for "far," at viii. 270, "Prinarian" for "Pinarian." The 
Latin text has fared much worse, especially in the last two books. The proof- 
reader was nodding at ii. 784; iii. 403; v. 339; vi. 304; ix. 585, 670; x. 213, 
260, 702; xi. 119, 172, 229, 321, 545, 626, 796; xii. 7, 133, 267, 366, 591, 705, 864. 

Wilfred P. Mustard 
Haverford College 



Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul Decharme. 
Translated by James Loeb. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. Pp. xxii+392; 4 illustrations. $3. 

Professor John Williams White has contributed, as an introduction to the 
English translation, an excellent appreciation of the oft-maligned poet, who 
deserves, in his opinion, the fair and sympathetic treatment he receives from 
Professor Decharme. 

Mr. Loeb's work as translator is marked by painstaking accuracy. The 
language of the original is profuse, but always lightly flowing. Some readers may 
think many of the heavier English sentences could have been made more concise 
without loss of precision. The paper and the press-work are excellent. 
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The plan of Decharme's work, which appeared in 1892, is totally different 
from that of Patin, who published his four volumes on the Tragiques Grecs half 
a century earlier. Patin studied and analyzed the individual plays and passed 
judgment upon them as works of art. Decharme, profiting by newly discov- 
ered papyri, vase-paintings, and recent philological investigations, would reveal 
a Euripides hitherto unknown. But he does this piecemeal or, so to speak, in 
cross-sections. 

In Part I the author treats of "The Critical Spirit of Euripides," his relations 
with the philosophers, his attitude toward the gods, his philosophical views of 
life and death, of society and politics. In Part II he studies "The Dramatic 
Art of Euripides." This includes chapters on his choice of subjects; his tragic 
effects produced by dramatic situations; his more complicated action and plots, 
often with comic elements; his happy endings and divine interventions; the 
r61e of his chorus, usually in close relation to the action; his lyrics, neither flat 
nor tedious. 

Decharme's treatment of Euripides is sympathetic, but it does not belittle 
the poet's faults. His chief interest centers in the man. He attempts to read 
his character and determine his beliefs from the general tendency of his writings 
but would not hold the poet accountable for the sentiments of his various dram- 
atic characters. Decharme tries to judge Euripides from the Greek standpoint 
and commends in him that which he thinks the Greek public approved. He 
shows, for example, that the appearance of a divinity is most often for the pur- 
pose of prophecy, the recognized province of the all-knowing gods. Rarely 
does the deus ex machine, perform stage miracles. 

The subjects treated indicate the author's method of literary dissection. 
He manifestly made a careful study of all the plays and fragments, noting under 
each heading all the relative passages. From the material thus gathered the 
chapters were constructed. These contain much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which may be sought through the table of contents and the analytical 
index. 

In treating of the poet's dramatic genius, Professor Decharme would not 
offer a complete study of Euripides as a dramatist, but pays special attention 
to those matters which he thinks open to controversy. His work and judgments 
are independent, though he quotes occasionally from Weil, Wilamowitz, and 

others. 

Charles B. Newcomer 
Ann Arbor 



Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara Jordan. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1905. Pp. 270. $1.00. 
The author attempts the difficult task of combining into one book suitable 
Latin prose work for the last three years of the secondary school. It consists, 
in the main, of many model sentences and of exercises based upon them. These 



